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The homeless and supporters protest homelessness in Lansing, Mich, (left) and Detroit (right). photos/jim west 
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Struggle of working class 
women part of fight to 
liberate humanity 


The recent death of Betty Friedan 
provides an opportunity to reflect on the 
unfinished work of the movement for 
women’s rights. Friedan stoked a move¬ 
ment around equal pay, promotion op¬ 
portunities and maternity leave. The 
movement made progress, even though 
the gains were largely limited to middle 
class women. Friedan contributed at a 
time when capitalism was expanding. It 
was a period of great social unrest and 
hard fought battles to reform capitalism. 

Today, women represent more than 
half of society. More important, they 
are the majority of the new class of the 
poor. They are the most oppressed, ex¬ 
ploited segments of our society and 
they have the potential to redefine fem¬ 
inism and class politics across the 
globe. 

The first stages of the women’s social 
or political movement began over a 
century ago with bourgeois women 
fighting to inherit their husband’s 
wealth. This had nothing to do with the 
slave woman or the woman living in a 
shantytown and working for fifty cents 
a day. 

When the National Organization for 
Women (NOW) emerged, it focused on 
the needs of middle class white women. 
Later it focused also on the needs of 
working class women. NOW, and other 
organizations for women are now mak¬ 
ing every effort to reach our most des¬ 
perate communities. 

Such groups are working to take us 


back to the roots of International Wom¬ 
en’s Day. 

It was born out of the struggle of 
women garment makers in a sweatshop 
in New York in I9II. Trapped in a hor¬ 
rible fire behind locked doors, 146 peo¬ 
ple perished, but the factory owners 
were acquitted of any wrongdoing. In 
memory of those workers, March 8 was 
designated as the 
day in which 
people all over the 
world remember 
the unique contri¬ 
butions women 
have made to 
society. 

But as we look 
at the sacrifices 
women have 
made, we can’t 
overlook the com¬ 
mon struggles they 
share with workers 
at the bottom of 
the economic sys¬ 
tem regardless of 
gender. 

The application 
of electronics and 
robotics to produc¬ 
tion has lowered 
the cost of the nec¬ 
essaries of life. 

Consequently, life 
itself has become 
cheaper on the 


global labor market. As globalization of 
production spreads, the economies of 
most countries have become a race to 
the bottom. The sweatshops of Indone¬ 
sia, China and El Salvador are becom¬ 
ing the norm, with devastating effects 
on all workers. 

Reflecting this general debasement 
of humanity, rape, murder and kidnap¬ 
ping of women around the globe have 
become commonplace. The growing 
antagonism between the possibilities of 
a better life and the reality of debase¬ 
ment indicate the revolutionary poten¬ 
tial of the expanding struggle of 
working class women. 

In the past 30 years, the system has 
opened up to women, in part as a result 
of women’s struggles and in part as a 
result of technological changes that let 
women leave their dependency on men 


and enter the workforce. Today, howev¬ 
er, most women are still denied social 
and political equality by the capitalist 
system and many are losing the rela¬ 
tively small economic gains they had 
made. 

There can be no further progress for 
women — or for any worker at the bot¬ 
tom of the system — until class politics 
becomes the force that guides our strug¬ 
gle for a new world. Why? Because we 
are leaving an era based on the exploita¬ 
tion of human labor and entering an era 
marked by the end of work. 

The death of Betty Friedan gives us a 
chance to recognize who are the most 
exploited women in today’s society and 
focus the movement on them — and on 
the ideal that liberating women trapped 
at the bottom of society is really about 
liberating all of humanity. 
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NOMic HUMAN RIGHTS 


Women are at the center of the struggle against poverty today. 
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PEOPLE'STRIBUNE 


The People’s Tribune is devoted to the proposition that an economic system 
that can’t or won’t feed, clothe and house its people ought to be and will be 
changed. To that end, this paper is a tribune of the people. It is the voice of 
millions struggling for survival. It strives to educate politically those millions on 
the basis of their own experience. It is a tribune to bring them together, to create 
a vision of a better world, and a strategy to achieve it. 

We find ourselves at a historic moment as labor-replacing technology leads us 
on a path toward the decisive reconstruction of society. Who will win — the 
capitalists or the growing mass of poor — will depend on winning the hearts 
and minds of the people to create a society whose fruits benefit all. 

We offer our pages as a vehicle for the new ideas rooted in our reality, and to 
be the voice of those who seek to raise the consciousness of society. Let us 
gather our collective experience, intelligence and commitment to bring forth 
a vision that changes America into a society “by the people, of the people, 
for the people.” 
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The homeless: 

Living proof of a dying system 


COVER STORY 


“No way you touching my kids,” said 
John Cobbins of Chicago, a 39-year-old 
homeless single parent of four children. 
With this remark, Cobbins was recall¬ 
ing his fears as he and his children were 
being driven away from a homeless 
shelter. Although he had been told his 
children were being taken to a school, 
Cobbins was fearful that they were se¬ 
cretly being taken away from him to be 
placed in foster homes. 

Cobbins’ fears are experienced daily 
by millions of homeless people across 
the country. By one estimate, 3.5 to 4 
million people, 1.35 million of them 
children, are homeless in a given year. 
But the “official” counts grossly under¬ 
estimate the actual number of homeless. 
Approximately 11 percent of the home¬ 
less are parents with children and 84 
percent of these parents are women. 

Homelessness has grown dramatical¬ 
ly over the last 25 years. Between 1981 
and 1989, the rate of homelessness 
tripled, rising from 5 to 15 per 10,000 
population. Currently, homelessness in 
major U. S. cities such as Detroit and 
Los Angeles is increasing at a rate of 20 
to 25 percent per year. And, as we go to 
press, the ranks of the homeless are be¬ 
ing further swelled as the government 
throws Katrina evacuees into the street. 

What is causing this epidemic of 
homelessness? The “experts” cite such 
factors as the lack of affordable hous¬ 
ing, and the increase in poverty and un¬ 
employment. They point to the 
increasing incidence of domestic vio¬ 
lence, drug abuse and teen pregnancy to 
explain the growing presence of women 
and children amongst the homeless. 

Such explanations obscure the real 
cause of homelessness. It’s true that the 
government cuts in housing subsidies 
and the wholesale destruction of public 
housing units to make way for condos 
have contributed to the problem. It’s 
true that the wholesale dismantling of 
the welfare safety net over the past 25 
years has helped push many into home¬ 
lessness. But the real underlying cause 
of homelessness is the combination of a 
market economy and technology that 
allows production without human labor, 
cheapening the cost of the production of 
life and consequently, life itself. 

This market economy is based on the 
idea that you work and use your wages 
to buy what you need. But with technol¬ 
ogy wiping out jobs, for millions there 
is no work. And the increasing unem¬ 
ployment drives down wages for those 


who do have jobs. Many of the home¬ 
less work and still can’t afford housing. 

The fact is, homelessness is simply 
the worst manifestation of a dying eco¬ 
nomic system. And because they are the 
living proof that the system is dying and 
needs to be replaced, the government 
seeks to hide and criminalize the home¬ 
less. Cities and towns across the coun¬ 
try have passed laws making it a crime 
to panhandle or sleep in public spaces, 
or even to feed the homeless in public. 

The homeless form the hard core of 
a rapidly growing new class of poor that 
literally has no place in the capitalist 
economy. Deprived of the means to ac¬ 
quire even the most basic necessities, 
the homeless vividly expose the utter 
bankruptcy and immorality of capital¬ 
ism. Because they are essentially out¬ 
side the system, their demands cannot 
be met by the market economy. Their 
demands for jobs, for housing, for life 
itself — which are being expressed in 
rallies and protests in cities throughout 
the country — are a challenge to the 
very foundation of the system. Their 
demands are in the end a call for a new 
kind of society: a cooperative society 
where the productive technology we 
have is used to guarantee that no one is 
homeless or hungry. 

The stage is set for society to be 
transformed. But for that transformation 
to take place, those who are struggling 
must become conscious that they are re¬ 
ally fighting for a new society. The key 
to building that consciousness is for the 
working class as a whole to take up the 
essential demand of the poor: distribu¬ 
tion of society’s wealth according to 
need, not ability to pay. 



The homeless demonstrating against homelessness in Detroit, photo/jim west 


The People’s Tribune Needs Your Support 


The People’s Tribune relies entirely on subscriptions and donations in order to keep publishing. Please 
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those who are struggling to survive, and continue offering a vision of the new world that is possible. 
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‘We are a 
whole group’ 

Editor’s note: The People’s Tribune 
recently interviewed Mary Gault, who 
is pastor of the Church of the Brethren 
in Sunfield, Michigan. She pastored in 
Battle Creek and was active with racial 
issues, especially police brutality. 

Peoples Tribune: Is there a lot of 
poverty in your area? 

I’m with a group that helps feed those 
in need at the Salvation Army. I see the 
numbers growing. Calhoun County, 
where Battle Creek is the largest urban 
center, has 15,000 people that live at or 
below the poverty level according to the 
2000 census. Next door in Kalamazoo 
County, there are 27,000 plus that live at 
or below poverty, a huge amount of peo¬ 
ple for both counties. Battle Creek pays 
the highest rate in the state for natural 
gas for heating. I know people that live 
in homes without heat. The energy 
companies claim huge profits and peo¬ 
ple are freezing. 

We have been trying to start God’s 
Taxi in both counties to provide trans¬ 
portation for those that fall below 
poverty level. A lot of people can’t af¬ 
ford transportation to get to their jobs or 
health care. It is difficult for people who 
have to work two jobs to provide for 
themselves and their families, or work 
part-time or third shift. 

When the manufacturing jobs moved 
south to Tennessee and Mexico, there 
was huge unemployment. The city got 
auto-related non-union plants. People 
were glad, as the jobs paid more than 
minimum wages as McDonald’s jobs, 
though still low wages. The company 
says work seven days a week and 
there’s no union to help. Family time 
erodes, as well as time to rest. A lot of 
workers would like to find something 
else, but they’re just above poverty and 
don’t have the means or education to 
move. Battle Creek gave tax write-offs 
to bring jobs, but all the jobs that were 
promised haven’t materialized. Most 
jobs in the area are non-union. 

PT: Is change coming? 

Kellogg’s still has their headquarters 
and research here and influences the 
politics. We still have the Federal Cen¬ 
ter, a government facility. There’s also 
a lot of military here, the Air National 
Guard Base and an Army National 
Guard base. The Federal Center and 
Kellogg’s are big employers, and peo¬ 
ple are paid well, but can’t speak out or 
they lose their job. The other large em¬ 


ployer is Denso, which is non-union so 
people can’t speak out there either. 

Coming from a faith base, I have 
hope and faith that God is also at work 
through people. God has blessed me 
personally. Within my denomination 
(known as a historically peace denomi¬ 
nation), I’m considered one of the rebel 
pastors. I have a felony for obstruction 
of justice. I belong to a congregation 
(separate from the congregation I serve 
as pastor) that is open and affirming, 
and I have participated in a lawsuit. I 
also picket for local justice issues. I feel 
God’s mercy, and am blessed because 
I’m still ordained and still pastor — 
they haven’t taken that away from me, 
as they could have. I’m also moderator 
of the District, which is the highest 
elected position within the District. So, 
I know that the people in our district for 
the most part support my leadership. 

PT: What’s the main thing we need 
to do? 

I believe people will make change. 
We have to get out and educate people 
and work with them. Help people to un¬ 
derstand that by working together we 
can make a difference. I try to distribute 
the People’s Tribune as much as possi¬ 
ble because I think they are helpful. 
Many people don’t realize that they’re 
losing their rights. We’re moving to¬ 
ward a repressive society. I wish every¬ 
one would take a copy of the 
Constitution and read it. We all need to 
know what our rights are before we can 
work to protect them. 



Pastor Mary Gault of Sunfield, Ml, at a gathering where she received a 
certificate recognizing her volunteer work for God’s Taxi. With her is Mark 
Gardner, the board chair of God’s Taxi of Greater Battle Creek, Ml. 

PHOTO/COURTESY OF MARY GAULT 

PT: What is your vision? 

We’re not little individuals, we are a 
whole group. If we can organize, then 
we can make a better world. People 
need to see that we all share common 
problems and can solve them together. 


THE FUTURE IS UP TO US! 


This column is based on excerpts from the book, “The Fu¬ 
ture is Up To Us: A Revolutionary Talking Politics with the 
American People ,” by Nelson Peery. We encourage our read¬ 
ers to join the discussion. Send your thoughts to info@peo- 
plestribune.org. Order the book by sending $12 to Speakers 
for a New America Books, c/o People’s Tribune, PO Box 
3524, Chicago, IL 60654-3524. 

WHAT IS SOCIETY? 

Society is a system. A system is a combination of parts 
forming a complex whole. The foundation of society is made 
up of two basic interdependent parts of what we call the 
economy. One side is the way we produce and the other side 
is the way that production is distributed. 

A system of production is called capitalism when the cap¬ 
ital (the means of production) are privately owned. An indus¬ 
trial economy is the combination of human labor and power 
driven machinery. Its political shell can be socialist (where 


the means of production are owned publicly), or capitalist. 

In capitalism, everything is a system of buying and sell- 
ing.The workers sell their ability to work, their labor power, 
and buy the commodities that are necessary to live. The cap¬ 
italist buys this ability to work, the labor power, the nerve 
and muscle and energy that, once put in motion, becomes 
work, and sells the commodities that work produces. So long 
as everyone participates in this buying and selling, the sys¬ 
tem works. It works unfairly and unevenly, but it works. Like 
a machine, when something is extracted, or something for¬ 
eign is added, it will no longer work. 

WHY ISN’T THE SYSTEM WORKING? 

The social problems of drugs, crime, homelessness and so 
forth are the result of an increase in a new kind of 
poverty.The increase in poverty is caused by unemployment. 
The unemployment is caused by something new — electron¬ 
ic production via labor-replacing robots entering the system. 
The workers buy commodities and sell their labor power in 

Continued on page 5 
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VISION 


FIGHT FOR A NEW WORLD 



AND THE 

This column is a place for revolution¬ 
aries to debate why a cooperative soci¬ 
ety is a practical solution to the 
problems people are fighting out. We 
welcome your thoughts about the arti¬ 
cles we are running and we welcome 
your articles. You can view all articles 
at http ://www. Irna. org/speakers/vi- 
sion.html. 

E-mail sandy@lrna.org or write: Peo¬ 
ple's Tribune, P.O. Box 3524, Chicago, 

IL 60654 

Nationalize 
housing with 
tenant control, 
says fighter 
for the poor 

Editor’s note: The People’s Tribune 
interviewed Rev. Bruce Wright, MA, 
DMin., CPAC, MAC, DVC IV, director 
of “The Refuge,” in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, who has a long history of fight¬ 
ing to end poverty. He says the scrip¬ 
tures call on us to reach out to 
empower, support and recognize the 
role the poor play in improving their 
lives. He is available to speak through 
Speakers for a New America. Call 800- 
691-6888 or email info@speakers- 
foranewamerica.com for bookings. 

People’s Tribune: Why is homeless¬ 
ness growing in Florida? 

Bruce Wright: Because of the rede¬ 
velopment and high cost of housing, 
and downsizing. People are being dis¬ 
placed. Mobile home parks are closing. 
On every street corner you see people 
sleeping. There’s a whole area by the 
ocean with homeless camps. We’ve 
seen a 20% increase over the year in St. 
Petersburg. There’s about 10,000 home¬ 
less in the area. The white poor repre¬ 
sent the vast majority of people on the 
street. The largest number are women 
and children. 

PT: What are the cities and federal 
government doing? 

BW: The nearby city of Sarasota 
passed an anti-camping ordinance mak¬ 
ing it illegal for the homeless to sleep 
on the streets. (The National Coalition 
for the Homeless called Sarasota the 
second meanest city in the country.) 
Following on the heels of that, St. 


Petersburg is looking at expanding its 
own anti-panhandling and anti-camping 
ordinances. St. Petersburg is starting to 
crack down even without the ordinance. 
The federal government funding has 
been cut big time. 

PT: How are people surviving? 

BW: Many are in hotels. By the end 
of the month, they have paid over 
$1000. Sometimes several people are in 
a room. We find more than one family 
in an efficiency apartment. They have 
to dodge the state because they come in 
to yank kids away . In one room, there 
is a single mom with a child, a couple 
with two children, and another single 
mom with three children. So three fam¬ 
ilies are in one bedroom. 

PT: What are community groups do- 
ing? 

BW:. Grassroots groups are network¬ 


ing. The Refuge formed a homeless ad¬ 
visory committee of homeless and for¬ 
merly homeless. Others are trying to get 
housing through the corporate priva¬ 
tized community. But the average home 
costs $275,000. 

PT: What steps can we take toward a 
society where housing is a right? 

BW. Private controlled funding is 
disastrous. We’re seeing the conse¬ 
quences of destroying the public infra¬ 
structure. The scriptures call on us to 
reach out to empower, support and rec¬ 
ognize the role that the poor play in im¬ 
proving their lives. We need to 
nationalize the housing industry with 
tenant control. Tenants of housing 
would have direct say over the quality 
of housing they need. It would be fund¬ 
ed by the public instead of private inter¬ 
ests whose bottom line is profit. 


THE FUTURE 
IS UP TO US! 

Continued from page 4 

the process of production.The robots 
produce, but they don’t buy or sell 
anything.The system is being dis¬ 
rupted; it doesn’t work anymore. 

What happens in the world and 
people’s understanding of the world 
are two separate things. Sometimes 
it takes a long time for people to 
grasp the meaning of very important 
events. Nonetheless, when their 
livelihood begins to change, they re¬ 
act. The inevitable social reaction to 
changes in the economy is called the 
spontaneous movement. 

Any change in the economy 
brings about a spontaneous move¬ 
ment for reform. For example, as the 
industrial process called Fordism 
developed, a spontaneous move¬ 
ment for labor unions got under 
way. Such movements are internal, 
inside the system, and aim to re¬ 
structure, reform or reorganize the 
system to reflect the new level of 
production. 

Other movements, under other 
circumstances, which begin outside 
the system are not aimed at restruc¬ 
turing, but objectively aim to de¬ 
stroy it. Such a movement is 
beginning to form today. Very few 
people involved in that movement 
call themselves revolutionaries. Yet, 
their demands for food, housing and 
health care, without having to pay 
for any of these things, are revolu¬ 
tionary demands. These demands 
express the elementary understand¬ 
ing of how and why a new society 
has to be organized. If production is 
carried on without wages, then the 
means of life have to be distributed 
without money.These demands 
strike at the very heart of the capital¬ 
ist system. 

These stirrings aren’t fully revo¬ 
lutionary yet because the people car¬ 
rying them out do not realize that 
they are revolutionary. The main role 
of the conscious revolutionary is to 
help the fighters become conscious 
of what they are doing. Are there 
any conscious revolutionaries out 
there? Yes, they are out there by the 
thousands and hundreds of thou¬ 
sands. This is the beginning of the 
21st Century. We are not dealing 
with an ignorant peasant mass. The 
intellectual leap to consciousness on 
a mass scale will happen very quick¬ 
ly once it gets underway. 
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Women dedicated to the fight 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THESE PAGES INCLUDE 

SANDY REID, LAURA GARCIA, CYNTHIA CUZA AND LEW ROSENBAUM 


In honor of Women’s History Month, 2006, we highlight women dedicated to the fight for a cooperative America. Beginning 
with the wartime labor shortage, women were brought into jobs previously reserved for men, as steelworkers, auto workers, 
engineers, and doctors. Today, as computers and robots are eliminating or severely cutting back these jobs, women are left 
permanently unemployed or forced into backbreaking jobs that do not pay enough for basic family needs. Without the means to 
pay for food, shelter, utilities, and health care for themselves and their children, women are fighting for their lives and the lives of 
their children against a capitalist system that is depriving them of their rights and life. There can be no further progress for women 
— or for any worker — until the fight for those who have the least is at the cutting edge of our struggle. In a cooperative society, 
the abundance created today and tomorrow will be distributed according to need for the benefit of all, and no one will be in need. 
Women will have their rights — as will all of humanity. Contact Speakers for a New America at 800-691-6888, or e-mail 
info@speakersforanewamerica.com to book these speakers. 

VOICES OF WOMEN FROM THE RUST BELT 


MAUREEN TAYLOR, CHAIR, MICHIGAN WELFARE 
RIGHTS AND A LEADER OF THE POOR: 

One of our big fights is 
to stop the city of Detroit 
from shutting off water. 

The Water Department 
disconnected service at 
40,752 addresses. This is 
affecting women and 
children disproportion¬ 
ately as 92% of the fami¬ 
lies on welfare are 
headed by women. Every 
welfare recipient who is 
unable to manage their 
water bill is in line for at¬ 
tack. Protective Services 
will remove their children if the family has no water. 

The Rust Belt was once a Mecca of automobile 
manufacturing, but we’ve been crushed. We’ve lost 
more than a half a million jobs in the Detroit area. It 
began in 1975 when the computer chip made its way 
into the manufacturing capitals. We were the first to 
get those chips. It changed the relationship of people, 
whether skilled or factory manual workers. Detroit is 
still the number one car manufacturing place but with 
l/20th of the workers. The cars coming off the line 
are built by robots. We’ve got African American men 
unemployed at about 75%; Hispanic at about 55%; 
white at about 35-40%. The numbers are greater for 
women. We got men, women and children sleeping 
under the bridges or in abandoned houses who used 
to be factory workers or retail workers. In Wayne 
County alone, 62,000 houses are up for foreclosure. 
John Engler, the worst governor of all times, de¬ 
stroyed the social welfare system in Michigan. Now 
you stay outside with a big sign that says “will work 
for food” and freeze. But, the disintegration of capi¬ 
talism is waking people up. There’s nothing else to 
do except organize on the basis of a new society. 
There’s enough food and energy for all. If society is 
based on a concept that says I go to the job and get a 
paycheck and buy stuff and if I run out of money I go 
back to the job and there are no jobs — well it means 
we got to build another kind of society. 


STELLA SIKORSKI, CHAIR OF THE LEAGUE 
OF REVOLUTIONARIES FOR A NEW AMERICA’S 
DETROIT OFFICE: 

When the Detroit re¬ 
bellion started in 4 67,1 
had the advantage of 
being in it. It frightened 
me when I saw the po¬ 
lice in their vehicles 
with real shotguns 
pointing at people and 
terrorizing people. 

When they came by, 
everybody left because everybody knew they would 
indiscriminately shoot at you. Later I was involved 
in organizing unions at workplaces. You couldn’t 
make headway as a woman. People would see you as 
an adjunct, rather than someone who had equal 
rights. But, I was still trying to figure out how to re¬ 
form the system. Then I ran into women who were 
building an organization of revolutionaries. I’ve been 
fighting with a vision ever since. From the beginning 
of the 21st century, this economy could provide the 
necessaries of life, food, shelter and clothing for 
every man, woman and child in the world. Further, 
health care, water, electricity and heat should be na¬ 
tionalized and provided to all people at minimum 
cost as these are in plentiful supply. 

MARIAN KRAMER, IN THE FOREFRONT OF THE NA¬ 
TIONAL WELFARE RIGHTS MOVEMENT SINCE ITS 
ORIGIN IN THE 1960s: 

I come from a back¬ 
ground of strong 
women. My two grand¬ 
mothers always talked 
about my grandfathers 
being the head of the 
household, but it was 
my grandmothers who 
made the decisions. My 
mother, Viola Ross, be¬ 
lieved in fighting for 


what’s right. I came from a huge family in Port 
Allen, (West Baton Rouge), Louisiana. Baton Rouge 
has been called “Cancer Alley” because of all the 
chemical companies on the Mississippi. It is sur¬ 
rounded by refineries. It was segregated at that time. 
My family were carpenters, electricians, painters, 
maids and teachers. My father, Sam Bernard, and un¬ 
cles, could build the whole structure of a house in 
and out, but could not bid on the jobs because they 
were Black. My father had a friend, who was white 
that bid on the job for them. My family would do 
the blueprints and build the homes, but never get the 
amount of money that white builders got. 

When I was small, we crossed the Mississippi Riv¬ 
er on a ferry boat. West Baton Rouge is across the 
Mississippi from East Baton Rouge. The boat had 
“Coloreds Only” and “Whites Only” areas. The 
“Coloreds Only” area was real small, so if all of us 
could not get into it, we had to stand where the cars 
were to ride. Everything was segregated. But people 
in Port Allen begin to organize and fight against the 
injustice. This gave me the strength to move for¬ 
ward. I decided in 1964 to work full time for CORE 
(Congress of Racial Equality) as a civil rights task- 
force worker. After our summer training each work¬ 
er was assigned to civil rights projects in Louisiana. 
My first assignment was in Monroe, Louisiana, one 
of the larger areas of concentration. This was my 
first time working full time for civil rights. I was 19 
and had never lived away from my family. We lived 
in “Freedom Houses” with families that rented to 
civil rights workers. The community began to get in¬ 
volved in the work and appreciated the work we 
were doing. 

While in Monroe, sometimes in the evening, I 
would sit on the porch with some of the neighbors. 
We would talk and listen to jazz. They informed me 
they had organized to watch over us at night. The 
Freedom House, where I lived, was located with oth¬ 
er homes in a large alley. The homes were owned by 
senior citizens. Whites in Monroe knew not to come 
into the alley at night-time. The seniors were armed 
with shotguns. (Part 2 of this interview will be in an 
upcoming issue of the People's Tribune.) 
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for a cooperative society 

VOICES OF WOMEN ACROSS AMERICA 


MARIA MARTINEZ 

I recently attended the 
World Social Forum in 
Venezuela. I was given 
the opportunity to be 
part of the U.S. delega¬ 
tion from the Poor Peo¬ 
ple’s Economic Human 
Rights Campaign. What 
impressed me most was 
that there were poor peo¬ 
ple from around the U.S. 
in attendance. There 
were white homeless 
people from Maine, 

Black homeless people from Philadelphia and De¬ 
troit, a white woman dying of a terminal illness from 
Tennessee where she and 700,000 have been pushed 
off of medical assistance, 25-year old Iraq war veter¬ 
ans, farm workers from California, deaf and mute 
people. We spent a week getting to know each other 
and meeting non-Americans. Being in Venezuela was 
great because even though the U.S. delegates didn’t 
know each other, and although we came from differ¬ 
ent states, backgrounds and organizations — the 
Venzuelan people helped us see ourselves in a much 
more connected and strategic way. When we saw 
ourselves through their eyes, we saw a consciousness 
and a unity in them calling us “el pueblo Americano” 
(the American people). It was through four days in 
the U.S. tent where we listened to our different sto¬ 
ries that we realized that our problems may seem dif¬ 
ferent but the root cause was the same. El pueblo 
Venezolano has given us a great gift. As I talked with 
delegates at the airport one woman said, “I want to 
go home and yell to everyone that another world is 
possible.” 

As I reflected on our American dreams and revolu¬ 
tionary history, I realized that those dreams haven’t 
completely disappeared. Even though our daily lives 
are filled with individualism and consumerism, our 
hearts still long for freedom. Not the kind of freedom 
that requires the massacres of indigenous peoples or 
Iraqi men, women, and children, but the kind the 
people in the Gulf Coast were denied. An Iraq war 
veteran who watched the victims of Katrina floating 
in the river on TV, said, “Every bomb we drop in 
Iraq, lands in New Orleans, and explodes on the 
poor.” I am more resolved than ever to talk with the 
people in my neighborhood, parents at my children’s 
schools about the kind of country we should have. 

Maria Martinez is available to speak on the World 
Social Forum and a vision of a new world. 


Other women dedicated to the fight for a new world 
include the following: 

CHERI HONKALA is 

a national spokesperson 
for the Economic Human 
Rights Campaign. She 
speaks around the world 
about the struggle against 
poverty in the U.S. She 
says, “Let’s show that in 
an affluent country, basic 
human rights are being de¬ 
nied to its people. Nobody 
can live with this model. 

And who better to begin to 
change it than those that 
live within my country? With true solidarity, another 
world is possible. A world where its people uphold 
human rights.” 

ETHEL LONG- 
SCOTT is director of the 
Women’s Economic Agen¬ 
da Project (WEAP). She is 
involved in the struggle for 
healthcare as part of a 
broad program to elimi¬ 
nate poverty. Speaking 
about the government 
abandonment of the poor 
during the Katrina cata¬ 
strophe, she said, “The 
imperative today is to 
challenge powerful corpo¬ 
rations who are already treating the tragedies of Kat¬ 
rina as a giant profit center. The Katrina imperative is 
to match our indignation with a unified voice based 
on the common plight we face.” 


DR. BROOKE 

HEAGERTY, an histori¬ 
an and writer, is working 
on a new book on Celia, a 
young slave woman who 
killed her sexually abusive 
master 150 years ago. The 
book will discuss our 
country, how the legacy of 
slavery influences our 
lives and the world in 
which we live even today, 
and a new vision for the future. Brooke is also co¬ 
author of the book, “Moving Onward: From Racial 
Division to Class Unity.” 

LAURA GARCIA is 
editor of the Tribuno del 
Pueblo, a bilingual maga¬ 
zine that stands for a new 
society where everyone is 
included. Laura was part 
of a delegation that visited 
the border towns of Ciu¬ 
dad Juarez and Chihuahua 
in 2004 to report on the 
hundreds of women who 
have disappeared or turned 
up dead in the desert 
around Ciudad Juarez. She 
speaks on her new bilingual pamphlet,’’Who is 
Killing the Women of Juarez.” 

BRENDA 

MATTHEWS is an ac¬ 
tress, poet and playwright 
with a message of hope. 

A soul-stirring “minister” 
for our times, her poetry 
inspires a commitment 
to build a society that 
cherishes all. 


The women on these pages are available to speak through 
Speakers for a New America, a national speakers bureau. Our 
speakers, books and pamphlets bring a message of 
hope and the possibility of creating a new society whose wealth 
benefits all. 

Visit our website at http://www.speakersforanewamerica.com, 
call 800-691-6888, or e-mail info@speakersforanewamerica.com. 






NOT ONE MORE: 

Who is Killing the Women 
of Juarez and Chihuahua? 

by Laura Garcia 



’S70 women have been killed-cLue to -1600 women 
have disappeared in Chihuahua...every twelve day.', 
one woman is killed ." —Amnesty International 
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Another South is possible 


BY JOHN SLAUGHTER 


On the weekend of January 14-15, over 100 
grassroots folks and activists representing 60 orga¬ 
nizations from across the South gathered in Atlanta 
to plan for the upcoming U.S. Social Forum to take 
place in the summer of 2007. For the process lead¬ 
ing up to 2007, the country has been divided into 10 
regions, and the immediate task for the organizers 
gathered here was to plan for a Southern Regional 
Social Forum to take place this summer, in 2006. 

Reflections on the Katrina disaster and the re¬ 
sponse was a guiding focus to the deliberations, be¬ 
cause the hurricanes which devastated the Gulf 
Coast from Florida to Louisiana revealed both the 
pervasive poverty and the inability of the govern¬ 
ment to address it. This has implications that are far 
deeper and broader than the impact of the storms 
themselves. As John O’Neal of the People’s Hurricane 
Relief Fund said, “These same issues are happening in 
all our communities. We need a way to think about 
how to operate together. This situation holds potential 
for sparking a movement broader than we’ve seen 


Pastor offers 

BY REV. KENNETH GLASGOW 


As we reflect upon history and different laws, leg¬ 
islation, traditions and ceremonies of men that have 
been changed through the years, we can see how dif¬ 
ferent groups of people contributed and caused the 
change. Sometimes it was not because of their edu¬ 
cation, their knowledge, or their wisdom, but it was 
because of their dedication faithfulness and passion 
for the cause. These people kept in the forefront of 
their minds not human beings, but humanity as a 
whole. They did not act upon their own selfish de¬ 
sires but upon spiritual and humanistic passion for 
others. This is what I see as the southeast social fo¬ 
rum unfolds. As we all gathered in Atlanta a few 
weeks ago I met and witnessed a diversified group 
connect to each other in more ways than none, and I 
watched as a collective force of people power flour¬ 
ished and magnified right before my eyes in unity. 
This is a dream that has always been a highlight event 
for T.O.P.S. (The Ordinary People Society) of Dothan, 
Ala. 

We at The Ordinary People Society concentrate on 
a number of programs and projects toward helping 
communities, cities, the State, and Nation as a whole. 
We have an ex-felon, not re-hab but rehabilitation pro¬ 
gram, at-risk youth program, gang prevention and a 
homeless program which provide meals at our mis¬ 
sion house and open doors for those who have been 
rejected, and we are the voice for the voiceless. Our 
experience of all these mishaps is what make the pro¬ 
grams and projects so phenomenal. Most of us at 
T.O.P.S. have experienced drugs, prison, homeless¬ 
ness, gang activities and all different types of 


Activists who gathered in 
Atlanta recently recognized 
it is not only a question of 
changing the South, but of 
recognizing the strategic role 
of the South. 


since the 60s.” 

So the occasion may be the USSF, but people also 
saw it as an opportunity to coalesce their diverse in¬ 
terests and organizations into a united movement for 
fundamental social change. People were emphatic that 
the gathering this summer not be just another confer¬ 
ence, but a coming together to build a movement. 

Organizations represented at the planning meeting 


I watched a collective force of 
people power flourish right 
before my eyes...Another South 
is possible and we are the ones 
to create it by addressing 
anything that causes injustice. 


lifestyles, and when we help develop people we walk 
them through. We walk them out of one life, into an¬ 
other, hand by hand. Causing them to be productive 
persons, we teach them life skills, and aid them in re¬ 
ceiving their voting rights. These are just a few things 
we do at T.O.P.S. (Refer to www.wearetops.org.) 

So to see a Social Forum come together and unfold 
before our eyes is not only monumental but another 
point in history in time that definitely needs to be no¬ 
ticed. “Another South is possible,” and we are the 
ones to create it by paying attention and addressing 
anything that causes injustice, inequality, and inhu¬ 
mane treatment. I hope and pray that you will not only 
join us but to truly participate to your fullest degree 
toward helping humanity and making Another South 
Possible! 

We will also be having a march on March 14 from 
Mobile, Ala. to Louisiana. So many people have 
signed on already. Here is information on the march: 


included The Ordinary People’s Society from Alaba¬ 
ma, the Miami Workers Center and the Mississippi 
Workers Center, as well as the Mississippi Immi¬ 
grant Rights Alliance, Black Workers for Justice 
from North Carolina, the Homeless POWER Project 
from Nashville, the Georgia Citizens Coalition on 
Hunger and the Atlanta Metro Task Force for the 
Homeless. All of the 60 organizations present were 
unanimous that those invited to come to the South¬ 
ern regional meeting should encompass those most 
affected by social justice issues, including displaced 
workers, immigrant workers, low-income folks, the 
homeless, and the powerless. 

“Another South is possible” was enthusiastically 
adopted as the theme of the upcoming regional 
meeting. It was recognized that not only was it a 
question of changing the South, but also recognizing 
the strategic role of the South in the nation and in its 
relation to the global South. There was a sense that we 
are entering an important historical moment, and all 
were resolved to build a movement that is right for our 
time. 


“Walkin’ to New Orleans,” The Veterans’ and 
Survivors’ March for Peace and Justice, begins 
Tuesday, March 14, 2006 at Mobile, Ala., and ends 
Sunday, March 19, 2006, with a rally in New Or¬ 
leans. This is a march for Peace in Iraq and Justice 
on the Gulf Coast. 

March 19, 2006 is the third anniversary of a war 
of aggression based on lies. It is now estimated that 
the invasion and occupation of Iraq may cost $2.65 
trillion, in addition to the over 2,400 American 
troops killed and over 100,000 Iraqis killed. The 
U.S. government has erected bases that are like 
cities in mere months to continue this illegal war, but 
has dragged its feet and excluded the residents of the 
Gulf Coast from decision making on reconstruction 
after Hurricane Katrina. 

If we can build cities in the desert for war, we can 
rebuild cities in the US for justice. Veterans for Peace, 
Iraq Veterans Againsts the War, Military Families 
Speak Out, and Gold Star Families for Peace, along 
with Gulf Coast communities and post-Katrina popu¬ 
lar organizations, will conduct the 5-day trek along 
Highway 90, drawing on the connection between 
criminal aggression in the Persian Gulf and criminal 
neglect of the Gulf Coast. 

Military veterans, military families, and hurricane 
survivors are invited to walk part or all of this pil¬ 
grimage. The general public is invited to attend the 
rally in New Orleans on March 19. For more infor¬ 
mation: see www.vetgulfmarch.org, or contact Paul 
Robinson, Mobile VFP, at 251-604-1837, or Rev. 
Kenneth Glasgow at 334-791-2433. Bring the sur¬ 
vivors home now! Bring the troops home now! 


thoughts on the possibility of another South 
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The World Social Forum: 

Connecting 
the world’s 
poor 



Some of the participants at the recent World Social Forum in Venezuela. photo/james pfluecke 


BY JAMES PFLUECKE 


The World Social Forum is an annual 
meeting of social movements, commu¬ 
nity activists, organized labor and civil 
society. The focus of the event is on 
economic and community development 
methods that put the needs of people 
and communities first before the needs 
of multinational corporations. The 
meeting is always held to coincide with 
the World Economic Forum to provide 
an alternative to neo-liberal, top down 
economic development models. This 
year, the World Social Forum was di¬ 
vided into three sites — one in Caracas, 
Venezuela for North and South Ameri¬ 
ca, one in Pakistan for Asia, and one in 
Mali for Africa. 

I attended the World Social Forum in 


Caracas as part of a delegation of 110 
people from organizations of poor peo¬ 
ple from all over the United States. 

We went to Caracas full of hope to 
make connections with other U.S. 
groups and with organizations from 
Central and South America and to make 
sure we were able to let the world know 
what is going on with the poverty and 
homelessness crisis in the USA. Being 
from Chicago, myself and the three oth¬ 
er people from Chicago wanted to show 
the world the housing crisis in our city 
and to learn from the movements in 
Latin America. We were not disap¬ 
pointed. 

The bus ride from the airport to Cara¬ 
cas was an eye opener to us. We all 
know that poverty in America is real — 
one of the men I traveled with has a sis- 


Local National Action Network chapter 
creates ‘Justice Corner’ In West Fresno 

SUBMITTED BY THE FRESNO 
NATIONAL ACTION NETWORK CHAPTER 

The Fresno, Calif., chapter of the National Action Network, with support 
from Peace Fresno, has recently established a “Justice Corner” at the inter¬ 
section of ‘C’ and Fresno Streets. “This will be the bookend to the ‘Peace 
Comer’ at Blackstone and Shaw Avenues,” says Aline Reed, a member of 
the local NAN group. The “Peace Comer” project has been a monthly pres¬ 
ence by Peace Fresno members since the advent of war in 2001. 

Supporters of peace and social justice issues are invited to join with NAN 
and Peace Fresno members on the third Friday of every month from 4:30 
p.m. to 6:30 p.m. 

For more information, contact Rev. Floyd Harris, Jr., California State 
President of NAN, at 559-264-0097, or at Xyfloyd@aol.com. See the web 
site at www.nancal.org. 


ter who is homeless — but to see an 
eight-year-old girl carrying a bucket of 
water up a hill is shocking to anyone. 
The main road from the airport to the 
city was closed so we took a winding 
mountain road through a national park 
and the slums that surround the outside 
of Caracas. We saw water trucks deliv¬ 
ering water to bucket wielding families. 
We saw houses poised to fall down the 
mountain that were obviously inhabit¬ 
ed. Half-built, one-room homes 
stacked on top of each other. And 
smiles and waves. Everyone loved the 
Americans with the cameras. 

Mostly, we saw miles and miles of 
poor communities. 

This got us thinking: after Chicago 
and other cities clear out all of the urban 
poor and push us to the outskirts of the 
city, as in Paris, will this be what Chica¬ 
go will look like? Will we live in a for¬ 
gotten place with no economy, no 
services, and little hope for anything 
better? We had already talked to the 
delegation from Detroit who talked of 
whole suburbs (Highland Park, MI) 
with no police department and a priva¬ 
tized water system that left one third of 
the families in the city of Highland Park 
with their water cut off. And everyone 
knows the catastrophe going on in 
Chicago and elsewhere as heating 
prices double and triple and poor people 
are getting their gas cut off and getting 
evicted as a result. 

In Venezuela, as we learned, these 
poor communities are the backbone of 
the movement that has allowed Chavez 
and his supporters to win three national 
elections. When the CIA and the rich 
business elite of Venezuela tried to 
overthrow Chavez, one million people 
filled the streets to stop the coup. Basi¬ 


cally, over one quarter of the adult pop¬ 
ulation of Caracas risked their lives to 
save their revolution. 

These neighborhoods are the focus of 
intensive literacy, food, housing, and 
organizing projects. The Venezuelans 
will tell you that the process is not per¬ 
fect, but the Venezuelan organizers 
whom we spoke to, poor themselves, 
see hope in the future and, unlike in the 
USA, see that their government is com¬ 
mitted to a path to eliminate poverty. 

In the USA, neighborhoods like these 
would be ignored, shunned, and blamed 
for their own demise. In Venezuela, we 
heard over and over again that the peo¬ 
ple in these communities are working 
with the government to make changes 
in these neighborhoods to give the peo¬ 
ple what they need. 

One thing that really stuck out to me 
about our Venezuelan hosts was their 
self confidence and their sense that they 
were going to beat the odds and win. 
They feel like all of their work has been 
worth it because they have seen things 
change. Many had learned to read 
through participating in their organiza¬ 
tion and all of them had seen changes in 
their community for the better. 

I returned to Chicago spiritually re¬ 
freshed. Millions of Venezuelans have 
come together to forge a new future for 
their children. We can do the same here 
in the USA. 

James Pfluecke is a low-income 
housing organizer in Chicago, IL. 
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Finding their voices, workers take up 
struggle against Delphi/GM attacks 



BY THE FLINT, MICHIGAN PEOPLE’S 
TRIBUNE CORRESPONDENT 

FLINT, Michigan — February 9, at 
the Great Sitdown Anniversary Cele¬ 
bration, UAW President Ron Gettelfin- 
ger gave a fiery speech. He warned 
Delphi that any attempt on their part to 
seek court action to dissolve UAW con¬ 
tracts “would be a mistake,” that the 
“UAW would not back down from a 
fight” and that “we will draw strength 
from the Sit Downers.” These words 
were met with standing ovations and 
cheers from the packed house audience 
of both active and retired workers. 

Since that day, the Delphi Corpora¬ 
tion has opted to delay it’s planned Feb¬ 
ruary 17 action to void labor 
agreements, with a new cut-off deadline 


t Kuss Reynolds Steve Grandstaff 

President Chairman 

‘ UAW LOCAL 65 1 

Worker -to-Worker 


SPARK THE MOVEMENT! 

JOIN THE RALLY! 

Join UAW Local 651 members as we 
Protest Delphi’s attempt to terminate our 
LABOR AGREEMENTS!! 

AND 

BID FAREWELL TO SPARK PLUG & OIL FILTER 
PRODUCTION IN FLINT 

Mark the end of an Era with A Show of Solidarity! 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 2006 
2:30-3:30PM - Informational Picket in Two Locations: 

> DORT HWY: Picket at Main Gate 

> AVERILL STREET: Picket at Plant 6 drive entrance 

3:30PM - Processional March to Local 651 
4:00PM - Rally at UAW Local 651 

We have built Spark Plugs AT THIS SITE for 98 years, and it is Corporate 
Greed that is snatching our very way of life from us. We must stand together 
to show that we will not sit idly by as they pillage all we have worked for. 

Signs will be available at picket sites. American Flags needed. 

* You do not have to move tout car after work. Just walk to nearest picket site. Rides 
will be available to Delphi parking lots after rally. 


Flyer announcing a rally in Flint. 


scheduled for March 30. Delphi vows 
that if a decision has not been reached 
by then, they will go to court on March 
31 to deep-six labor agreements. But 
workers know that the postponement is 
not necessarily a sign of progress like 
some would like us to believe. We 
know that sitting back waiting for the 
collective bargaining process to resolve 
this crisis is courting defeat. We will 
continue to find other means of fighting 
back. Some developments in this area 
include: 

Picket, March, and Rally at UAW 
Local 651 in Flint, Michigan (see flyer 
on this page). 

UAW Local 599 in Flint mobilizing 
for a March on Washington, soliciting 
organizers through a postcard cam¬ 
paign. 

IUE-CWA Union, which represents 
8500 Delphi workers (primarily in 
Ohio) has scheduled a Strike Vote 
for March 12. They have taken the posi¬ 
tion that they will not wait to see if the 
corporation will seek court action to 
wipe out their contract. (They are the 
second largest union at Dephi.) 

One GM assembly plant Shop Com¬ 
mittee in Michigan has declared to their 
membership that if there is a strike, they 
WILL NOT use SCAB parts and will 
SIT DOWN if they have to. 

Workers at Tower Automotive facto¬ 
ries in Michigan, Illinois and Indiana 
voted to authorize strike action by their 
unions. These include the UAW, United 
Steelworkers, and the IUE-CWA. (Tow¬ 
er, which makes vehicle frames and 
other parts for several auto companies, 
declared bankruptcy in February 2005, 
but filed a motion in January to cancel 


Auto workers protest Delphi cuts. 

labor contracts.) The court was expect¬ 
ed to rule as this paper went to press. 

In the new, dynamic, technology-dri- 
ven global economy, autoworkers are 
becoming more and more disposable. 
Retirees and those laid off are especial¬ 
ly vulnerable and are regarded as beasts 
of burden by the company. No longer 
needed to produce cars and trucks, a 
shrinking workforce in general — and 
in particular retirees, whose pension 
and health care benefits are what the an¬ 
alysts refer to as “legacy costs” that are 
“crippling” the Big Three. Also under 
assault is the Jobs Bank program, a 
safety net for laid off workers, negotiat¬ 


ed in the 1980s to discourage lay offs. 
Yet, Delphi went to the bankruptcy 
judge to secure unprecedented bonus 
packages for the top executives — 
something else that leaves the workers 
seething. Bankruptcy court is a conve¬ 
nient way for Delphi to do away with 
these and other hard-fought wages and 
benefits. Since Delphi is the largest 
company to ever file bankruptcy and 
since it is tied at the hip to GM, the 
stakes here can not be overestimated. 
History will look back at this period as 
a turning point in the history of working 
people. What we do now will determine 
the outcome. 



destroys VMKII 
i^ClBS FAMILIES 


Auto workers like these have vowed to find ways to continue fighting the auto makers. 


Correction: Captions for photos on pages 1, 3 and 6 of the Feb¬ 
ruary People's Tribune said the auto workers shown were 
demonstrating in Detroit. In fact, those protests were in Flint. 
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Water for the rich and nothing for the poor 


BY MARIAN KRAMER 


The Detroit City Council held a 
public hearing on February 9, 2006, to 
consider a rate increase for the Detroit 
Water and Sewerage Department 
(DWSD). The public was angry about 
the request for a rate increase. There 
are still thousands of people with wa¬ 
ter off in Detroit, with no relief in 
sight. Whenever Victor M. Mercado, 
the director, is asked what happened to 
the 40,000 people whose water was 
shut off by DWSD, and how many 
have their water back on, he never has 
a decent answer. It is as if 40,000 peo¬ 
ple have disappeared in space. 

At the public hearing, the residents 
of Detroit were interested in support¬ 
ing the Michigan Welfare Rights Or¬ 
ganization’s program to stop water 
from being shut off. Michigan Wel¬ 


fare Rights hired an expert to develop 
a “Water Affordability Program.” The 
program is for a low income resident 
of Detroit to pay 2% of their income to 
pay their bill, or 2.5% of income if 
they have past overdue bills. The pro¬ 
gram was submitted to the DWSD 
Board of Commissioners last year, in 
January, 2005. But the director 
claimed they could not implement it 
because it is not feasible. 

To add more frustration to the 
agony of the residents of Detroit, it 
was reported by one of the members of 
the union for DWSD workers that 
$150 million was spent for wireless 
meters. Mr. Mercado claimed DWSD 
needed more money. So they took 
public funds of $150 million to pay a 
private company for the meters The 
person who worked out the deal is 
Arthur Blackwell, the financial man¬ 


ager for the city of Highland Park, 
Michigan. He is also the leading con¬ 
sultant for the mayor of Detroit. 

Highland Park residents pay the 
highest water bills in the nation. 
Arthur Blackwell is the same person 
who got a contract with the DTE, the 
private utility company for lights and 
gas, to read the water meters and bill 
the residents of Highland Park. Once 
again, public funds are going to pri¬ 
vate companies to manage our affairs. 
The result is big profits for the compa¬ 
nies. The struggle continues. 

Michigan Welfare Rights Organiza¬ 
tion will continue to fight for the “Wa¬ 
ter Affordability Program” for the 
cities of Detroit and Highland Park. 
We must keep organizing and fighting 
for our water as a basic human right. 
The capitalists are trying to take our 
water. 


THE PEOPLE’S 
TRIBUNE IS 
YOUR PAPER! 

www.peoplestribune.org 

The People’s Tribune 
belongs to you. 

It belongs to the revolution 
for a New America. 

It prints the truth, always. 

It prints your story, 
your ideas on change 
in America. 

It points the way toward a 
new cooperative society 
that cherishes humanity, 
not the profits of the few. 

Share your experience, 
knowledge and creativity in 
the pages of the paper. 
Write for it, distribute it, 
study it, raise funds for it. 
Use it as a tool to build a 
powerful movement for 
change in America. Send 
donations and orders to: 
info@peoplestribune.org 

People’s Tribune, 

PO Box 3524, 

Chicago, IL 60654-3524 
773-486-3551 


Readers Praise the People’s Tribune 

Editor’s note: The People’s Tribune recently received the notes below from readers. 

“Add me to your list for receiving People’s Tribunes. I appreciated Ted Quant’s story about Katrina [in 
the February 2006 issue]. It was touchingly realistic. I am the owner of the list ‘katrinaglobalfriends’, 
and am striving to bring attention to the situation of New Orleans. I look forward to many exchanges on 
this national priority that will take the rest of our lives in resolving.” 

— Dorinda (E-mail dorindamoreno@comcast.net to join the list.) 

“I don’t know how you do it — publish such a fantastic newspaper. It keeps getting better. I help get the 
word out about injustice. So far, my methods are to send e-mails, disseminate ‘Impeach Bush’ yard 
signs, find stores willing to display the People’s Tribune, and demonstrate at my local Federal Building. 
Until more people understand how we’re exploited, change isn’t possible.” 

- Libby Hunter, Ann Arbor, MI 

Order a bundle of People’s Tribunes! Call 800-691-6888 or e-mail info@peoplestribune.org. Copies are 
50 cents a piece. When you distribute them, readers normally donate $1 for each copy. Mail check to PT, 
c/o Circulation, PO Box 3524, Chicago, IL 60654-3524. 



THE FEBRUARY 2006 PROGRAM IS: 
PROGRAM 1: JONATHAN KOZOL ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 

People’s Tribune Radio airs remarks of Jonathan Kozol, an advocate for public education, social justice, 
author and teacher. Kozol speaks to a group of Oakland school teachers as they struggle to keep their 

benefits and fight the take over of public schools. 

PROGRAM 2: LEAVING PUBLIC EDUCATION BEHIND: PRIVATIZING SCHOOLS IN OAKLAND 

PTR talks with two teachers from the Oakland Public Schools about the ongoing efforts to turn 
schools into for-profit institutions and the fight to keep education in public hands and for public benefit. 
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On the web @ www.ptradio.org 
or call 800-691 -6888 for sample copies 
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PINKNEY TRIAL STARTS MARCH 15; 
‘WE CALL FOR JUSTICE 
BENTON HARBOR’ 




Rev. Pinkney speaking to supporters. 

Supporters of Rev. Pinkney 
Will Rally for Justice in 
Benton Harbor March 11 


PHOTO/BOB LEE 


Join Ed Asner, Rep. Cynthia McKin¬ 
ney, Howard Zinn and others: Sign to 
Support Benton Harbor Leader! 

Editor’s note: The statement below is 
from Rev. Pinkney’s defense fund. We 
urge our readers to support the effort to 
defend this important leader. 

A courageous community leader in 
Benton Harbor, Michigan, Rev. Edward 
Pinkney, is coming to trial on March 15 
on trumped-up charges of voting fraud. 
We call for these charges to be dropped, 
and we pledge our support to Rev. 
Pinkney and the community movement 
he has been leading for many years. 

Benton Harbor burst into the national 
news in June of 2003 when hundreds 
of unemployed African American 
young people rose up in anger after a 
28-year-old resident, Terrance Shurn, 
died as a result of police action. This 
was only the latest of a plague of inci¬ 
dents of racial violence and police bru¬ 
tality over many years. 

In 2004-2005, Rev. Pinkney and his 
organization, BANCO, exercised their 
democratic rights by working in a suc¬ 
cessful recall campaign against a person 
who did not represent the community’s 
interests, a corrupt city commissioner 
backed by the Whirlpool Corporation, 
the largest employer in the area. Then, 
in an attempt to circumvent the will of 
the people, the vote was overturned by 
a local judge. In a further outrage, Rev. 
Pinkney was arrested on vote fraud 
charges. He faces a possible sentence of 
20 years. 

Whirlpool is actively working to 
build a golf course and expensive 
homes on Lake Michigan and turn Ben¬ 
ton Harbor into an exclusive vacation 
area. This plan will displace senior citi¬ 


zens and others. 

Small amounts of money, $5, given 
to campaign workers for pro-recall 
work were alleged to be payoffs for a 
pro-recall vote. A government witness 
signed an affidavit that the recalled 
commissioner had paid him $10 to say 
that Rev. Pinkney had paid him $5. An¬ 
other government witness was threat¬ 
ened with a prison sentence if she did 
not testify that Rev. Pinkney had paid 
people to vote; she had earlier signed an 
affidavit that she was paid to pass out 
flyers and work the polls, nothing more. 
Two key witnesses for the defense were 
recently arrested and imprisoned. 

Benton Harbor is a small town, 92% 
African American, where 1/3 of its 
households have annual income below 
$8,000 and unemployment is at 65%. 
Rev. Pinkney and the Black Autonomy 
Network Community Organization that 
he heads have been working to bring 
jobs to the city. They deserve not re¬ 
pression but support. 

We must stand with our leaders 
against those who trample on our rights 
in order to defend economic and racial 
injustice. 

We pledge to do so in this immediate 
and urgent case and call for a dropping 
of all the charges! 

To sign this statement send your name or orga¬ 
nization’s name to Marian Kramer at fightfor- 
revpinkney@ sbcglobal.net/. Donations are 
urgently needed for the legal defense. You can 
do so online at http://bhbanco.blogspot.com and 
clicking on “Make a Donation.” Or send a 
check made payable to BANCO and send to 
1940 Union St., Benton Harbor, MI 49022. 
Contributions are tax-deductible. BANCO is a 
registered 501(c)(3) non-profit organization. 
Contact Rev. Pinkney at 269-925-0001 or ban- 
009342 @ sbcglobal.net if you have others ways 
to be supportive. 


There will be a Rally for Justice 
in support of Rev. Edward Pinkney 
on Saturday, March 11, at 12 p.m., 
at Hopewell Church. Support Rev. 
Pinkney at his trial, March 15, 8:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Actual trial dates are 
March 14-17. 

PINKNEY SUPPORTERS SPEAK 

“The issue that Rev. Pinkney is 
trying to address sets a precedent 
that other governments and busi¬ 
nesses can get away with. If we 
don’t stop it, then it comes to our 
communities, especially with the 
voting part.” - Pastor Mary Gault, 
Sunfield, MI 


“A lot of people are afraid to 
speak out. I’m one of the females 
who is not afraid and Rev. Pinkney 
is one of the males. You can take us 
to jail, but you can’t take our credi¬ 
bility from us. They are so upset be¬ 
cause Rev. Pinkney is warning 
people about what’s going on. Join 
us and stand firm.” - Etta Harper, 
CEO, 100 Strong Women in Benton 
Harbor 

VOTING RIGHTS: IS HISTORY 
REPEATING ITSELF? 

In 1985, ten years after the passage 
of the 1965 Voting Rights Act, 
eight voting rights activists from 
Alabama were indicted in “vote 
fraud” investigations. They had 
helped people fill out ballots, use 
voting machines, and vote absen¬ 
tee — and they had started to win 
some local elections in the inter¬ 
ests of the poor. The local, state 
and federal politicians had to get 
rid of these leaders in order to 
keep the political structure intact. 
All but one was eventually ac¬ 
quitted. The grassroots support in 
that area in particular, but also 
throughout the country, made for 
the victory. The struggle contin¬ 
ues. Rev. Pinkney’s trial is anoth¬ 
er example. 

— People’s Tribune Editorial Board 
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